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ABSTRACT . - . ^ 

This ^tudy examines the quality of the education 
programs offered by colleges and universities preparing high school 
joiirnalism teachers. Fallowing a lengthy review of the literature 
datling to the 1920s^ the results of a questionnaire survey on 
journalis'm education are reported. The questionnaire wa5^ mailed ijo 
117 persons associated with lournalism education and hiqh school ^ 
journalism instruction. The total number of respondents was ^0^ (89 
percent) of the 117 who receive^ q.uestionnaires • Some of the 
conclusions wer'e that, 54 high schools (51.9 peifcent of' the 104 * 
responding) have departments or schools of journalism, that offer one ^ 
course in high school journalism and advising, the most common number 
of credit hours ^avai>lable in high school journalism-publications 
advising is three semester hours (five quarter hours^ , the majority 
of schools surveyed do not offer summer workshops in high school 
journalism-publications subjects, and more high school oriented 
journalism course offerings are^being^planned by many of th^ colleges 
and-^universities. (PB) ^ 
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Jdurnalism Teacher Training' 



by PAMELA D, YAGLE 



REVIEW Of LITERATURE ' 

Some uruversiiy journalism leaching-advising pro- 
gramsr in the United 1!>iates have impyfoVed greatly 
since the P^20\, but it has taken the last 25 years 
to convince college administrators in general that 
journahsm deserves to a department or school 
^ separate trom English ^ • ^ • 

Charles T. Duncan, dean at tlie Uhiversity of 
Oregon School of Journalism in 1961, questioned 
the slow degree of improvement ii> journalfsjn edu- 
'Cation pFograms by that year. He recognised a 
threat to job opportunities for skilled joumallsts 
" in some media managers' policy of hiring unquali- 
^ Jl^d commufiications employees who *never took a 
yS^*' journalism course m their livCi^ to nothing of 
having majored in that field. '2 Duncan, voiced 
particiflaj; concern that inexperienced personnel*' 
generally sensed no handicap m journalism occu- 
pations even though they lacked such professional 
training. * ♦ 

The same w^akne^ses that occur y/hen hirinc . 
untrained persons for media jobs can prevail in 
college, '^'o prevent these weaknesses, the college 
should select farmer high school^journajism teacher- 
advisers^) teach tlie courses'" that prepare-^ instruct- 
ors for journalism teacher-afdviser positions. 

Duncan*s dismay about employers hiring *aJmost 



The author, a former English and journalism in- 
structor, possesses a BS in English education and a 
MSJ from West Virginia University. During four 
years af Keyser and Morgantown (West Virginia) 
high schools, many of her newspapers earned 
All-American and Medallist ratings, 

Mrs. Yagle researched this topic because numerojis 
student teachers had admitted to her that they were 
about to be graduated yet doubted their ability to 
'teach journalism or advise publications. These 
future educators felt inadequately acquainted with 
journalism fundamentals after completmg one 
college course Mn High School Journalism.* They 
were.^upposedly qualified to teach journalism, 
however, according to many state and college 
certification requirements. 

This JEA publication is a distillation of the full 
thesis, Jout^alism Teaching- Advising Courses at 
West Virginia Univershy and 103 Other Schools, 
which was presented to the faculty of the graduate 
nchool at Wejt Viiginit University in*May 1975. 
Persons wishing more complete information on 
rhii m«nuscri|Vt shouM refer to tke ERIC listing 
viB the December 1975 Research In Education 
,(R1EK 



anyone' for demanding journalism bears notice at 
journalism schobis tijroughout the United States. ' 

Recent Significant J^Ed Studies 

, John W. Windharfser, Coiorada^ State University 
instructor, and J. w. Click, Ohio University profes- 
sor: have tried to pfopel the improvement of jour- 
nalism teaching-advi$ing pcograms. In 1971, they 
compiled data frorn'39 ©f 51 members (76 per 
cent) of i\\c Associ:4tion for Education in Joumal- 
ism (AEJ) secondary school division and surveyed 
supenntendents oY public instruction in the 50 
states and in the District of Columbia. Tlie team 
then discovered that journalisrTT certification guide- 
lines in only 40* per cent' of the states required 
publication advisers to complete a journalism minor 
(24 to 40)hours Additional data points out. 
that 78 per cent of the 39 college AEJ members 
recommended an undergraduate jourrTaJism majOr ^ 
for prospective secondary school journa-iism teachers 
68.5 per cent of the 39 AEJ mernbers agreed that 
high school journalism instructors should have at 
least a journalism minor. . Nearly all believed that 
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lla* \rj incnihciss. pointed h> io<.oinaicntleJ ^our- 
• j^s iiy-j he^.oiici (cjClnng nuuM, in ijJh>-f\\ a; 

!e^^her. in •>nler need, were copv cJnine. ne\^^ 
\^r«!ng. j.suKcN of nus^'conmiunitation jnd 

Tieuspapej injKeup fe^ure vN/irtrii: and phoio- . 
grjpliv . 

lnN(rii».t4H NijiuljrdN in l*'>''I retkvi more de-** 
niandrng icJiher prep.iuUor' tiiJii u. when 
Ktkhert J Crantord .Ki^eiitiialed ihe olten iii.ide- % 
qtijie av^arcneNN and irj^jitng ot jcfurrulisni K'jchers. 
/Viillord ge;ieraH> was dj>iurbed bv the. niblcjdnig 
impressions that uriq-nalifwd aj\isers <ould create 
m dis*u5snig Journail^^n' careers To ( ranford\s 
di^niay. advi'^crs in 1^>(>5 did not need to 'meet 
Npecial requiremcr.t* Thiri) ot' 45 {Uk"^ per ^eni ) 
ji the sijic^s survived m tfiat >car Ntill had ^cili- 
rkalit>n u^iicies requijing fewer than 15 hours ot 
{ournaJism credH tor teachersMdviser^. "^As ot 1^^"^!. 

or ^ (4^^ per i.en!) ot the >0 >iaiesiand the 
hiNtrict ol" ( t»iiirMbij Niili dil notaeqUiFc a journal- 
iNin nuit»T or inmor t-'^f tiitiire iea>.hers Only ►M^ 
f >^ per vena ot tfie Ntates arul the Dl^{rul ot 
( t^lumbia denunded that high >>.iu>ol {ournahsm 
f ea».hers ea;n, a joiintalisnt major or minor tor' 
^.er^itlcation ^ 

Comparing h>65'and l^^'^l data. \Vindlia\iser and 
Click could identif) only a few unprovcrnents 
anu>n^ccrtificdtion requirements, content of lugh 
sch«M)I journalism course^; surveyed, the number^ 
of niaj(>rs ajid mniors wl^) had become journahsm 
instryctors. and s4atc Itst.j of journaiism courses 
re.comniended for lut^^ire ^sponsors 

( iuk and Windhaiiser note that tlie rnajorHyS)f 
the 4*>() Ingh s^hool-jou^iuhsni teachers responding * 
m a 1*>^2 survey ot Oliio. Indiana and Pennsylvania 
held that the mam goal ol higji school journalism " 
rs to prodill^c pubhcations/^ However, (Jick^^irid 
Windhauscr acknowledge that other journDiism .stu- 
dies s.omplcte(l by- ^iiretchen Kemp in i^^57, tlie 
Indiana Comnuttec on [ligli Scjiool juurnali^nunV * 
PHi5. and laurencc R. Campbell in 1^)71 'concur 
witii X<) 7 per cent ot the AhJ secondary school ^' 
division -members who. concluded in l^>7l that the , 
n^^nn purpose o( such ir course in the *70s is 'to 
make higli sc]u>ol students intelligent consumers of 
I lie mass rncdia.'^ 

Windhauser and Click have urged, additional re- 
search in journahsm education by st^itiyg 
Several waters have indicated that the high 
sehool curriciduni must and will undergo 
drastic revision Bay and Jinditr^ oih'what 
higfi school j(mnialm\ i\ like today, leaders 
and (/{hers interested i)r it should^ work to 
conceptualize and implement the secondary 
school founiaUsrn or mass eommunicatuui 
' study appropriate for tlie l9HOs}^ ' - 

Dr. Wiiliam Dean, director of student pubhca* 
tjons at Texas Tcdi University, similarly ha<. ^. 
empha^i/ed the inip*or(ance of educating Jiigh « « 
sch()(»i journahsm teachers to 'writ, edif/and ,gii- 
,ther news.*'^^ llavfng surveyed 100 Itlgh jcl^^ool 
journalism teachers. ^7 higli school principals. 54 ^ 
cn))lege journalism deans and/or department chair- 
nCn, and 74 newspaper editors. Dean recogni/ed 

2 



\ iwu pt^^iible preservicc iraming programs foi i»econ- 
dar\ icliool joumal«T> teachers (a) a teachOr cer- 
mkalion program lo assh^t v.ollege studefits whw 
haxe a jourrulisrn major or nunor (*ea clung tie Id. 
and ih) a Imuied (.(uirseN a[)proa».)/ to expose n*)n^ 
journahsm majors in other ieav.lifn^ programs to 
y;\erai lournahsm courscsj ' 

lnNtruci<UN sur\e\ed p> Dean were great l\ alar'm^ 
CO n> the number ot 'uiujuahtied' ad\ i^erN as ol 
1072 Jl<^)sd teachers responding who had begun 
lournalism education careers a^ *u unqualified* advisers 
highly ret'ommended required irertificatu)!! for ad- 
visers Dean thus created a program and said 

, // wouldAe^'m to be in order to recommend 
' ^ tharall states need to deieiop a definite 
teacher certijlcatum program for pmrnalisni 
teachers and fJuhlications advisers. - Schools 
sliould not he permitted to merely give this 
responsibility to an unqualified person fust 
as thev would not be permitted to h'ave an 
unquali/i^iUperson teach che^mistn- or math 
or dire<'t the schocij^ ihoir ' - 

* » 

Early Proposals to Improve J-Ed Teacher Training 
Despite this writer's emphasis on recent studies 
about journalism education. \Vindhauser. (lick and 
[)ean were not. the llrst to p^ropose purposetul 
high school jn^umahsm courses and bonaOde train- 
ing of lournahsm teachers. 

Joseph S. Myers, directox of the Ohto State 
llniversity Department of Journalism in l*->26. 
saw the need, for improved inst motion as he la-. 
• beled college journalism teachers *mostly men with 
cornpariitively htUe. actual o^^kq experience.' With- 
out aMidemning them, die noted 

Teacheri of journahsm should ciwibine in 
ptopi*r proportions practical experience in 
newspaper wofk, knowledge of teach (fig 
practicv and inspirational qualities. . . 

In M>28. Allen S. Will suggested that futur^-^ 

college ^ournalIsnl proresst)fs (wlur would tt^in fu- 
ture high school journahsm advisers) *be required 
to have, live years of versatile experience on a 
newspaper o\ newspapers of high standing/ He 
also acknowledged that textbooks could not A;om' 
pensate or substitute for unqualified teachers. '-^ 

. ' George If. (Jallup in 1*>28 recogni/ed tke* rapid 
development of hig}i-sgh{)ol publication '^^nr tlie 
Midwest and on the West Coast during the second 
decade of the 20th Century. Gallup, however, ' * 
attributed the great number of faults in these new 
newspapers 4o poqr supervi.sie')n (untrained teachers) 
and called for newspaper Dn)duction to occur 
withm a classroom atomoiphere. He said 
Journalism has found/a place in the high 
school curriculum. /It is there to stay, in 
spite ol those wh(/ still believe that it should 
be entif'ely extrjicurricijlar During the early , 
days of nigh school foumalism, the work was 
entirely extrc^^ckirricular, Ifut Jliis plan has ^ 
been abandoned because jt does not work , . . 
foumalism^work, to be x>f value to students, 
must be carejullv supervised, lliis is m- 
possible in the case of extra-curricula fourn- 
alisni 

. . . Supervisors haven't the time outside their 
regular classwork to instruct students in the 
various pffases of journalism. Students won't 



*. take the time to learn these thihgs^thenxselves. 
Vie (extra-curricular I publication, instead of 
being the product of jnany students, is the 
product of three or Jour and, m not a few 
cases, of the supemsor alone Publications 
put out under this plan are sloppy 

. . a course of this kind is necessary to 
fJirect the efforts of the high sehoo) staff 
Many schools have added course^ jti jouni- ; 
'alistic wntitig. 

. yie class . ^moreover, is open ofily 
to the students who hai e received the high- 
est grades in previous English classes. 
Viose who Wimld undoubtedly profit much 
by learjiing to wnte in a clear and concise 
wav are barred 

Perhaps it would be a wise plan to 
urge all high schtrols to require a one-, n^i/- 
, or three -year course m the essentials of 
writing, journalistic wntmg, or call it what 
\ou will 

Out of the course in joumahstic wnting 
has come the course m journalism, which is 
fast finding a place m the curriculum of the 
largest and in some of the smaller high 
schools Vie fears of college professors, 
that high schools were* stealing all of their 
thunder, have been praved groundless. *^ 

Gallup then issued perhaps the first pica for 
rcorgani/mg college journahsm education teaching 
goals* 

, . . the school or department of journalism, 
if It IS to make the most of its opporUinities^ 
must go beyond the mere practices of journal- 
ism it must deal more in ideas and less m 
techniques. ^ 7 

The Continuing Need for High^Caliber J-Educators ^ 

< Despite the logic of the above statement, journal- 
ism schools have not demanded* the best students: 
and t\\c best faculty members, long enough. As 
late as l^>53. 40 of II 5 journalism instructors at 
teachers* colleges adnlitted Louis Inglehart» now 
a Ball State University journalism professor, that 
they were *not qualifiexi'to teach journalism/ Seven 
among the 115 confided that they. had no training 
•background whatsoever for their positions.^ ^ 

a/ late as 1972, accordmg to Frank Deaver, 
only 207 of 553 junior colleges (37 per cenl) em- 
ployed journalism teachers with the equivalent of 
college journalism majors (considered 30 semester 
hours m Deaver's survey). At least 112 other jour- 
nalism instructors among the 553 scliools (20 per 
cent) had had no academic training in journalism. 
The latter figure included orjjy-those faculty mem- 
bers who spiec;ified *no hours' of trainmg. Those 
who left the answer blank would have increased 
tire percentage if they had been counted. 

Advisers, by nature, are destined to cope with 
change, and it seems reasonable that increased soul- 
searching followed the«l9(>0 era of student pro- 
tests^ underground newspapers; and censorship court 
%;ascs, such as Tinker vs. Des Moines Independent 
School ^District in 1969. ^0 From this- ca'se, ad- 
visers and admmistrators Became aware that 
. . students in school as well as out of 

school are persons under the Constitution . . . 

(arid) do not shed their constitutional rights 



to freedom of speech or expre^ion at the 
schoolhouse gate. * 

Journalism teachers thereafter became more 
vocal about sharing their problems and concerns, 
and press astoc;ation-spohsored *he!p hotlines'* 
encouraged an open, conscientious attitude toward 
journalism teaching problems. 

Certain sponsors have learned how to prevent 
frequent student-teacher clashes, and Robert L 
Tottingham, University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
has labeled them ^catalytic* advisers. Such persons 
activate reactions among-their staff members with- , 
out entering loo much into each publication de- 
cision — and are understandably rare. Althougli it 
IS difficult foi*beginning advisers to know how to 
be catalytic (\.t: when to let students expenment 
with their own ideas), more high school journalism 
teachers each-year are learning to delegate editorial 
respon^ibibty. to their students. ' ' 



METHOD « * * 

Four major experiences led this researcher to 
become more curious about college courses offered 
for future journalism teachers-advisers throu^iout 
the United States four^years of teaching higli 
school English and journslisrn, supervision of five 
student teachers, reading scores of magazine articles 
about the task of sponsoring hi^ school ^jub lie a- , 
tions, and serving one year as a graduate teaching 
assistant in *High Schoof Journalism' at West Vir- 
ginia University. 

A questiotinaire was mailed to 117 persons 
associated with journalism education and/or high 
school journalism instruction in the country. The 
January 1973 Journalism Educator and the 1973 
Newspaper Fund Guide to Col(ege and Graduate 
Courses Especially for High School Journalism , 
Teachers and Publications Advisers tpgether provided 
a list of schools presumably o/(ering practical cour- 
ses for future and current advisers. This writer 
says *presumably' because several respondents ad- 
mitted that courses in the two guides have been 
defunct for years. ^ ' 

The total number of respondents was thu5 1Q4 
(85 per cent) of the 117 which reportedly provided 
high school journahsm-publications advising courses. 
Fifty-six instructors (48 per cent) responded to the 
June 28, 1973 mailing of a three-page questionnaire 
by the first deadline, July 25, 1971. - Thirty-six 
additional instructors inc-reased the response to 92 
(78.6 per cent) by the second 'deadline, Aogust 
22, 1973. Twelve other instructors answered the 
survey by the final deadline, January 25, 1974. 

• Tabulation of data from the questionnaire was. 
completed by using the Statistical Analysis System 
on the We^ Virginia University computer. Single- 
and multiple-frequency calculations' were analyzed 
by forwarding input control cards to SAS. Tliese 
cards determined- which variables .were to be anal- 
yzed and in which fashion. The resulting statistics 
allowed this researcher to report the status of high 
school journalism cou/ses today at the 104 schools. 



SURVEY RESPONSES ■» 

^vjluaicU t!iejiKrcsivMi^> lor Uaving or noi luviiig 

aiui ihc DjNlrkJ' ol ( oiiiinhia 'Cjliloniu leads \\\lh 
]1 M^hoofN^ Fcxa^ tollovvi. \wili a.i'iJ Indiana 
and Ok lain 'ina^ will J <> ia^tv ' * 

I iHv/tour schools per ^cni or ;he 104 res- 

ipo nd nig i^iavo dcparliuenls 6r s^liooN of loutnal- 
isin that o\tc\ i»ric ».otfrsc rn hidi sdiuol journahsm 
and advising, twentv-three (22 pei cent) provide 
tv,ti^ siK'h -courses. \\\\\\c twelve (115 per cpni) - 
ottered nt) courses in the 5>iihje*.t during I^)'7,^-74 . 
Nine per cent) schedule 'iliree coursers each 
\ear.Vlule t)ne provides tour, Surprisinglv. ilve 
deparlincnts have tlte or more couVses- * 

'PiC most ».t»innion luiinber ot ^.redil hours avail- 
.jnlc \u luiji sx^liooi ji)uriuhsni-pubh»..ilinnN advising 
^oufsevvork ai s».hoi>ls respuiRling is three sem- 
*'esiei liours or tlve quarter hours ( credits 
h.ised on uu' i|Uvirk'r lioui sVNteni are i.onveried lu 
ifu> studv N> sN^icsiei-hv>Mr equivalents.^ ^ . 

leading iiT tiie- nuinher ,ot ^redil hours in joirni; 
alisin edu».atu)n at oue school is a ».oliege in Okla- 
[lonrj, whkh scheduled >2 hours in ^^3-^4 
OtJier schools, h>rod bv the maxiniuin number of 
hi>urs «)ttored m their 4esp.e«.tive slates are Florida. 
17 luiurs. Michigan. 1^. Iowa. 13 Wisconsni, 12: 
ioi\.i, li. \rkanMs. 11. MinncM)ta. I I . and Mii>s- 
ouru-i^ * All other schools reported two to ten 
hours \u their lugli school journalism advising se- 
queiiccs, during i^>7^'74. 

• The majority ot'\thpi)ls surveyed do not oftcr 
summer Workshops. ♦ htty-five colleges .)r univer- 
sities (^2.^ per cent ot 8S rcspondmg) do, not 
schedule such events, while 3.^ schools (37.5 per 
^.ent) c.onsuler them worthwhile. \Si\teen instruct- ■ 
iNrs did not ct>niment on the subjccH. - ^ 

•\mong ihv-HM schools acknowledging at least 
one ».ourse in high school journalism or advising 
during the regular academic year, more i-lian one 
Imll have 10 to 20 students ui a cla.ss. Pitty-nme^ 
(67 per cent) of the ^hiH)!^ thus have a reasonable 
leather-pupil ratio* .Seventeen schools (19 per 
cent) list one to jiinc students per class, three 
sv..hools. Vl.40 studcnjs, eiglil schools, 21-30 stud- 
ents, and one school 41-50 students. Sixteen 
sclfools'did not specify the average class si/c. 

VVrth a tu^ol of 84 schools responding, the most 
popular book in departments or schools of journal- 
• ism using only one text- is Scholastic Journalism by 
l.arl hnglish and Clanencc Hach While six schools 
(7 ppr cent) prcjfcr this book alone, 41 scliools (49 
per ccitt) use a number of icxts and reference 
books. Among these arc Scholastic' Journalism, 
Press lime by Julian Adams and Kenneth .Stratton. 
Creative Communications by Jan and Molly Wisc- 
imn/ Ad mmg Advisers by Carl H. Giles, Teacher's 
(iuide to ffigh School Journalism by the Indjana 
State Department of Public Instruction, Journalism 
in the Mass Media by Norman B. Moycs, ct. a I., 
Yearbook I'Alitmg, Layout and Management by C. 
J Medhn. and Interpretative Reporting by ( urtis 
MacDougall. 'Iwcnty sch<3jls (24 per cent) use 
other texts. .Seventeen schools (2G per cent) use 
no texts. 



l ighty-eighi reprcscntaitves stated that they 
ciilier now have or arc^aivmng high^school jour- 
lu^isui o^oisCi Fit"l> departments (.^"^ per cent) 

'otYer 4 journalism* eduv.4lion> j^equeiue at present. 
I'ouneen" s^h(K>ts ( ih per cent) see ti^e need tor , 

,\<kH -a pr^^^ram but are prohibited b\ the budget 
Irttm itnanung teachers* salaries and equipirK?nt 
ct>sts l-ourteen instruv.iorb (16 per cent) say tliey 
arc iu)t interested ni a program Jor, tuture lournal- 
ism icaciiers or have not had a call tor it. Imvc 
* ii.luH)ls (6 per v.ciit) plan' to create a journahsm 
educ^itiwn iequencc\wiihin tlie next year, and the 
same number (6 per cent) plan a program within ♦ 
the next live years. 

K^fty-eight schools indicated the specitic num- 
ber ot iu)urs in their journalism^education pR)grams. 
TwentV'twe of the^o^ (52 per cent) have 21-30- 
hour prt)grams. thirteen (27 per cent). 31 or more 
hours, six (12.5 per ^ent). 10-20 hours, and four. 
1-9 hours Two of the tllly schcK.)ls with sequences 
did not report the specitV number of hours. 

highty-ninc ot the 104 schools stip^ilatad the class 
rank recjuirements necessary lor enrollcc^in high 
School journalism classes Oirc third (34 or 3K.2 per 
cent) limit these courses to juniors and seniors , - 
Other respondents ale those 20 per cenl who open 
their classes to freshmen t hrougli* seniors. , No doubt, 
these 18- instructors cannot expect all persons in the 
class to perform adademically NVith t'he satj'ie profi- 
ciency, upperclassmen often complete additional or 
advance'd assignments A third group of respondents 
(11 or t 2.4 per cent) restricts its higli\ schoohjourn- 
ahsni enrollment to juniors, s^niC)fS and grad)iate 
students. Many of these students thus complete * 
lather journalism couf^es prior to taking an advising 
or publications course. * 

Most schools with journalisnj .education programs 
do not vhannel niajt)rs and non-majors into separate 
classes Nfore than half (52 or 59.8 per cent) note 
tliat all types of^students enrofl in one group to * 
learn about journalism teaching-advising. 

According to instructors of cdllege journalism 
classes, knowlcd|:e-of teaching procedures Is assumed 
in many classes, but familiarity with journahsm con- 
cepts is not Ten sjchools (i 1.5 per cent) limit their 
advising courses to journalism education majors and* 
minors, English majors and langtiage arts education . 
majors. 

Altogether, 74 of 86 scho*ol8^86 per cent) answer- 
ing another question stated that journalisrh majors 
and non-majors are registered for the same course. 
Only three schools (3.5 per cent)*schedule journalism 
majors by themselves in teaching-advising courses. 
Similarly, mosi schools do not have course 'pre- 

-re^juisites for journalism advising courses. Of 78 
schools responding to the question. .T4 have n'one. 
Because 26~S(31iool representatives did not respond, 
the author assumes that as many as 60 of 02 schools 
do not specify prerequisites for journalism methods 
students. However, 14 schools (18 per .cent) do 

' demand courses otifcr than newswriting and editing 
prior to students taking higJi scht)ol journalism-ad- 
vising. Twelve schools (I 5.4 per cent) require news- 

' writing, editing and other courses. 

Journalism education courses are required for stu- 
dent teachers majoring or minoring in joijmalisfn at 



56 schools (65 l^per cent) among 86 commenting. 
Such courses, however, are not mandatory at .\0 
sc!K>als (34 9 per cent of those respondmg.) 

Course Content Analysis 

One Louid NdV ilidt tuture adviserb probabl) he- 
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Table 1 Subjects Included in at Lea5>t One Journalism 


Education Course/ School . 




Unit ' Percentage 


Percentage 


of respondeat s 


ui responuenis 


' ' who teach unh 


who do not 


hndi\h composition vs 






journalism st\ic' 


59 30 


40.70 


NeNvswriting, ^opyedning. 






pj^k)lroa^ing. layout 


95 40 


4.60 


Yearbook layout /de>ign 






and p'oduciion « 

• 




1 1 63 


FinaiKn-ig puhhcaln)n> 






.C^udgctmg) « ^ 




i 1 o3 


♦Advert Mug 




12 79 


News bureau organ r/ at lou 


43 0: 


56 98 T 


nu)tograph> (Camera purchasing 






laking. developing and 






pruuing^icturcs) 


61.63 


38 37 ' 


Freedom ot ihc press. 






censorship, libel . 


88\37 


1 1 63 , 


( hoosing-a newspaper prin[cr 


. 80.23 


19.77 


Selecting* a yearbook coniDahv 






(contracts, special otYers. etc.) 


74.42 


* 25 58 


Arranging a schtx)! picture plan 


45.35 

* 


54.65 t 


Selecting a text, visual aids. 




•*» 


supplementary references 


-77.91 


22.09 


Wi^4t4]/-iii^ a suo scrip lion urivc 




•* 

47 67 


Creating a publication^ staff' 










'4.65 


Lvaluating students' work 






(si nil ('r!lin»u*c hfO ^ifrSfip^i 




1 V . / / 


I uiMi;>niiig a newspaper (mcciing 


/ 




deadlines and acconiplishing 






tasks) 


90.70 


9.30 ' 


, Counting headlines for a ncw^- 






".paper- til a, yearbook 


80.23 


19.77 


Broadcashng (radio.and7or - - 






* television ) 


39 54 , 


/^.46 t 


Typography " ^ 


80 23 


19.77 


_ Current events reviewing 






tccLwiKjucs 

*> 


27 91 


72.09 t 


. Constructing unit'assignmcnts. 






quizzes- and test^ 


•59 .10 


40.70 


Teaching inini-courscs 


24.42' - 


75 58 ,t 


Visiting current joufnalism 






teaohers, leaking field trips * 


54.65 


. 45.35 


Writing a course of study for a 






semester ()r tor a year 


58.82 


41.1^ 


Classroom simulat.iQn of adviser's 






^ problems 


56.98 


43.02 


' 1*»mts' which most schools (jr departments of i 


ourn- 


— Up.m do not oiler as part of their )ournalism educa- 


- tion curricula 







tome familiar with the following in their training, 
newswnting. copyediting, proofreading, layout, 
yearbook layout, design and production, financing 
publications (budgeting), advertising, freedom of the 
press, censorship and libel, choosing a newspaper 
printer, creating a publications statt and assigning 
duties, evaluating student work (staff critiques and 
beat stories), publishing a newspaper (meeting dead- 
hnes and accomplislung related tasks), counting head- 
lines for a newspaper and for a yearbook, and typo- ' 
graphy 

Individual unit trequencies indicate that students 
at 50 per cent or more of the schools responding 
learn about every unit listed m Table 1 except the 
news bureau, arranging a school picture plan, broad- 
casting (radio and/or television), current events re- 
viewing techniques, and teaching mini-courses. 



Professor Evaluation of Student Abilities 

Respondents classified their journalism education 
students into lour main groups by answering the 
open-end question. 'Briefly express your opinion 
about the caliber oj students that enroll in journalism 
education courses and the type oJ course \vorkh)ad 
which they are expected t(^ perform • 

Thirty -one higli scliool journalism or advising 
instructors (43 per cent of 72 responding) said that 
tli^ir students were 'generally good' or 'average' 
students. Twenty-seven persons (37.5'per cent) cate- 
gorized their jtudents as 'superior.' "very good.' or ^ 
*abovc average ' Seven (9.7 per cent) labeled their - 
students 'weak/ *pocfr.' *fair/ or 'below average.^ 
Ant)ther seven (9.7 per cent) a^nsidercd tlieir journ- 
alism teacher candidates members 'of a 'poor to 
^superior' a^ortment.' 

Excerpts from professor comments perhaps best 
describe the caliber of students tn journalism educa- 
tion classes. Opinions range from highly complimen- 
tary to disappointed evaluations. More provocative 
ones follow, wivhin some remarks are notations . 
abojit courses tauglit at certain schools.^ 

We get good journalism students mainly because 
of a strong high school journalism program in the 
state. We expect our teachers to be working pro- 
fessionals or teaphers when they graduate Qentral 
State Univcrsi^5'» Edmond, Oklahoma. * 

Most of them are graduates who are in public 
education, Vieir caliber is high. A cornbmation 
of the professional and theoretical (mass media 
in. society ) approaches is used. Anon^mo^is. 

Npt always school's best. Southern Illinois 
University,, Carbondale, Illinois.. * 

I We have had many high schvol publications ♦ 
sponsors who have little real journalism background, 
Tliey know how to get the publicati(ms out hut' 
lack^fundaniental knowledge of good journalistic 
methods and principles, Ark^nsas*State University, 
State University* Arkansas. . 

We have a mass coniniunicatums department 
which includes journalism, radio. TV and film, bqt 
Kentucky (mly certifies teachers in journalism. 
Tliercjore, journalism students and others are all - 
in the class, and journalism students arc generally 
bet/er prepared. Vie f lass is basically a methods . 
and materials orientation. Westenf Kent-ucky Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
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nic\c sceni\) mc /<> hv beitvr stuJints in the 
i>*lh'iiv (»/ tdiuatinfi. quite strcfig/v mouvated We 
tniphdsize pnthlcm snlufii: expenenies in addition 
fi> \« '///(• research Universicv of Minnesota. Minnea- 
pohs. Minnesota. 

{)ur hnirnaUsfn idiuufmn \tudent\ profjahh rank 
if I ihe upper ane third <>/ tmr icurnahsr' niiifors a 
hiah caliber student. Iowa State University. Ames. 
'Iowa.* y ' 

I diuatu>fi mafors takln^^ the fifurnalisni (tymen- 
tratum take almost the sinne eurruidiim that Si'hool 
f'f Jnuniahsfn nia/ors take (k'neralh\ thev aren't 
as iapable /as louniahstsL and ojtefi. the best ones 
}t>reiio*iedihinii to become praetieing hntrnahsts 
University of Kansas. Lawrence. Kansas. 

Hie Laliber is hi^h sinte most i)j the i^tudents are 
highh mutilated ttaihtrs \iho are retraining. Moor- 
head State College. Mooriiead. Minnesota. 

what kind "/ toitrfiahsffi uidoc tnnation is 
himg e/iv// t<f pri)\pei tne hi^h sehool teaehers ' M\ 
('it/i Jeehng is that three separate hut \<nne\vhat 
inter-reLted areas are invohed traditional hmnialism 
LOfitetit. mass nudia n^ueni. and eofnmunieatutn 
'T nia\s c (ffumunication c <mtent 

I ha\e an idea that man\ . ij not most, high 
s(h'U)l foimiahsm c/mrses are taught along the tra- 
ditvmat Imes I dn know that a Je\i hiiih scjiools 
m ffur si.X'((yunty Greater lampa Bar area are experi- 
f^renfifi^ with senior c ourses m Mass Media or Cbm- 
munieation courses whuh either replaee the tra- 
ibtmncd Senior Knghsh eourse or the traditional 
ftmrnalism course Xeaflv all /ournalism textbooks, 
however, are traduumal ui affproaeh (Spears, ffaeh 
and Ltf^lish. Hart man, Xrnold-Krieghbauni, Adams 
and Strattifu, eu j and have a newspaper founialism 
approach, often with a chapter nod to the vearbook 
and magazine. Die onlv ime I know of whieh de- 
parts from the tradition is Jan and Molly Wiseman's 
( reative ( oinniuiutations Teaching Mass Media 
University of South Florida. Tampa. Florida. 

/Students m /ournalism edueatumi tend to he, 
somewhat cm the weaker side. Texas A & M Univer- 
sity. College Station. Texas. 

It's ni>t Iikelx we nould aecept these f journalism 
ediu ation nia/ors, /ournalism edueation minors, Ian- 
gium' aris ma/ors m echieatum. and all other edii- 
i athm ma/ors j m high schi)ol /ournalism classes, /or 
a strong fhnkgnmnd in /ournalism would be rcc/uired 
to put together the /ounialism teaehing units, ete., 
students have to deal with in their assignments... 
ft actuallv works out as having only majors anct 
minors in the elass. . . 

f believe the caliber oj students m /ournalism edu- 
cation has declined tn er the /yast three or four years. 
It IS a Jeeling. but I havi' no documentatum to 
prove It The better /ournalism stiklents seem to 
stay dwav fnmi thts sec/uence since jobs have be- 
come scarce and go into news-editortai broadcasting, 
ad) 'crt isuig, PR , etc. Some oj our poc )re st wri ters 
seem to end up in /ournalisnveducation Northern 
Illinois University, DeKaib, llhnois. 

Excellent students (take high school /ournahsm). 
University of Southern Califorhia, Los Angeles, 
California. 

High caliber students (accept the) heavy work- 
load rcf/uiri'd South Dakota State University, 
Bro6kings, South Dakota. 

(I teach) c/uite a Jew h.nglish majors who got 
'stuck ' with publicatwns m their new jobs. 
Anonymous. 



()urss:cho{)l publications' course is offered'onij^^ 
about once ei'ery three to four vearsUnd attracts 
]e\\ students then We have tried to interest high 
, schoifl publteatum advisers iti taking th^ course 
with hffle success Northeast Louisiana University, 
Monroe, Louisiana. r- 

Ma/ors and kon-ma/ors (are f m a combined class, 
'but this IS a bad academic situation. * East Carolina 
University, Greenville, North Carolina. 

* We have /tad few of our own ma/ors going int(f 
\' secondary eihieation because of the rigid state re- 
c/uirements For the most part, the hnglish majors 
take It because they have to for certificatiofi and 
come m \yith ainiost no /mor knowledge of the sub- 
/ect matter one is trx'ui^ to teach them to teach' 
Ho^C^ver, there liave been some recent exceptums. 
We are also finding that a number of the ^e students 
have g( me into higfi school publications work, qre 
enjoying tt, and are* doing well. 

Vie thing that is obviously wrong with indiam- • 
Ls the stiff rec/uirements for J-ma/ors' and the les*s « 
m/uiring standards for Lnglish ma/ors. However, 
the whole secondarx' program is under study and- * 
that nuv change St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
. St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana." 

• 

Professor Evaluation of College High School 
Journalism Instructor Abilities and Past Experience . 

A variety of reasons led 7^^ instructors (92.9 per 
cent) to state that they feci quahtied to leach college 
Iiigii sl1uk)1 journalism classes. Among these reascfns 
are past teaching experience, directing university sum 
nier jtjurnalism worksht)ps. and newspaper reporting 
t)r other media experience. One six professors (7 
per cent-^ responding in 1973-74 doubted their pro- 
fessional ability to fulfill such journalism teaching 
assignments Nineteen of the 104 instructors sur- 
veyed did not respond to this question. 

This researcher finds it paradoxical tjiat 79 feel 
qualified t(? teacii future higli school journalism ad- 
visers, yet almost one half of them adVnit they had 
not worked with actual liigli school journalism stu- 
dents before taking their college jobs. 

Of H7 instmctors discussing*higli school journal- 
ism teaching. 59 remarked^ how previous secondary 
school experience had or had not affected their 
ability to teach future advisers. Tlurty-six (61 per 
cent) agreed that high sch<;ol publications assign- 
ments liad prepared them for handling their res- 
pective college positions more effectively. On Uie 
other hand. 2.^ persons (39 per cent) said that their 
current positions were not positively or negatively 
infiuenced by higii school teaching experience or 
lack thereof. 

Data from related teacher-oriented questions 
further define the type of journalism education 
personnel responding to thij* researcher*s survey. ' 
Table 2 provides slill another commen^ on the re- 
lationship between profe^sorL' qualifications and 
the corresponding number of years which each has 
taught }ournalism oii^^hev^cond^yy, rather tjian on 
the college levef Surprisingly, the largest percent- . 
' age. 30 persons, or 28.9 percent, answered *y<^s 
(they feel cjuahfi^d to teach higli school journalism 
" in college)', but indicated t^iat they have not tauglit 
higli school purnalism in higii school. 



Table 2 

College Instructor Self-Analysis of Compe- 
tence to Teach J-Ed and Corresponding 
Years of Secondary School Service 



Altitude 0/ 
professbrs: 
ye& = feeJ ' * 
qualified or ' 
no = do not 
.ttfeUqualified. 



Number of 
.prpfessqrs 
who share 
the same 
Reeling 



Number of 
•years which the 
same teachers 
, have served as 
high school jour- 
nalism instructors 



Per Cent 



Blank 


14 


Blank- 


13.46 


Blaak * 


3 


0 years 


2.88 


Biank 


I 


1'5 years 


a96 


<Blank 




16 or more 


0.96, 


Yes 




■ Blank • ^ 


2.88 


' Yes 


■ ' 30 


0 years 


28,85 


Yes 


24 


1-5 years 


23.08 


Yes* , 


13 


6-10 years 


• 12.50, 


'Yes ' 


5 


^, 1 1 -1 5 years 


4.81 


Yes' 


4 


16 or more 


3.85 


, No 


6 • 


0 years ^ » 


5.11* 


Total - • 


104 




100.00 



* 












• 


Table 3 / 








Years of Secondaiy School Service 
^ Among College J-Ed Instructors 

9' ^, 








Years taught , 
in high school 
journalism , 


I^jdmber of professors 

who sa responded 
• » 


Per cent 






0 years 


" ' ^ 39' 


44r8 






1-5 years 


-^25 


:?8.7 




*> 


[ 6-10 years 


13 


14.9 






11-15 years , 


5 


5.8 




• ■ 


16 or'rnore years 




5.8 




• 


. Totals 




* 100.0 • 


• 




1 


. . 7 
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APPENDIX A . 

Comparison of High School Journalism Certification Requirements, 1965 and 1971 

*Cran ford's I %5Mlndmgs 1^)71 llndings ot 1971 findmgs of 50 

for 45 states * the same 45 states states and the District 

' reported by Cranford of Columbia 

hnglisii certification phis 5 to 12, « 
journahsm semester hours '56 6 

English certification plus 5 to 1 2 

journahsm hours or journahsm minor 3 3 • 4 

linglish certification plus a journalism 

minor 0 1 I 

Language arts major with 5 to 15 semester 

hours of journalism or a journalism minor 0 2 ^ 2 

English certification only ^ 5 ^ ^0 0 .u' 

Journahsm major 1 „ I I • j 

Journahsm major througli an approved teacher ' • , I 

educaJtion {Program > 2 " 1 

Journahsm major or mmor 3 13 13 

Journahsm mmor of 15 to 24 semester hours 

in journahsm 6*2 2 . 

10 to 14 journalism semester hours 1 3 3 > 

Fewer than 10 lournahsm semester hours I ^ • I I 

General secondary certification 0 I- 2 

No specific journahsm certification requirements 18 11 15 % 

Total number which required less than* 1 5 hours 

of journalism for certification 30 21 25 

Total number which required more than 15 ' , . - 

hours of journalism for certification 15 ' .24 . 26 



APPENDIX B ' ' 

Teacher Certifica^tion Program - M^jor Recommended Hours. Responses by Percentages Favoring 



erJc 



Hours 


Teachers 


Principals 


Chairmair 


Edit( 


6 


. • 1 


1 












2 


3 


15 


2 




2 


3 


15 . 


I . 


- 4 • 


, 5 


1 7 


18 


6 


9 


9 


12 


21 


2 


19 


2 


9 


24 


30 


7 ' 


28 • 


29 


27 


I 


4 


1 


3 


.30 


24 


^ 26 


34 ' • 


22 


33 


3 


4 


2 


3 


36 


11 


12 * 


7 


7 


3^> ; 


7 


4 






42 


3 








45.- . ' 


4 


' 4 






48 










51 


4 


1 


'2 


2 


56 ^ 




1 








'1 










• V.' • ■ 




' 10 • 
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APPENDIX C 
Teacher Certification Program, 



Pfoposed Skills; Responses by Percentage Favoring 





Teachers 




Principals 


Chair nilen 




. editors 




Combined 




1 

* 




S> 

G\ 
C 

e 
e 


C 


1 


V 




•? 
.fa 

3 


^- 

e 




3 


>mmended 


/ 


uired 


B 

E 
o 


1 Omitted 


% 4 


3 
Mi 


o 




3 


O 
K 






o 




a* 
oi 


w 

« 
o 




£ 


o 


1 Advertising 


65 






40 


58 




27 


71 


2 


30 


■62 




44 


52 


4 


2. A-V materials, use of 


2o 




17 




J i 


tn 


1 c 
1 J 




25 


1 1 


54 


34 


27 


53 


20 


3. Business ("bookkeeping) 






23 




6^ 

v J* 


1 7 


6 


40. 


54 


2 


30 


63 


16 


49 


35 


4. Canlera techniques 


53 


46 




34 


63' 


3 


26 


72 


-7 


17 


67 


1 6 


35 


60 


5 


^ . V. dicer (^ppui I uiiu It j> 


17 


73 


10 


16 


63 


21 


49 


45 


6 - 


4<? 


43 


8/ 


29 


58 


13 


6 Darkroom techniques 


,36 


54 


10 


22 


60 


18 


^ 17 


66 


17 


12 


55 


33 


24 


58 


18 


7 Editing (copy reading, 
J proofreading, headline 
* writing, layout) 




1 


0 


90 


7 


3 


98 




0 


90 


8 


2 ' 


94 


5 




I * * 

. . 8. jHistory .of lournahsm 


36 


59 


5 


29 


62 


9 , 


45 


55 . 


2 


50 

i«S 

39 


45 


5 


38 


56 


.6 


t All 

9. Magazine & yearbook 
, layout 


■J 

68 


33 


0 


62 


37 


1 


50 


48 


2 


53 


8 


58 


40 


2 


10. Newswriting^ 


98 


1 




96 


2 


2 


98 


2 


0 


95 


^ 5 


0 . 


97 


2 


1 


1 1 Print mg procedures 

^OiiSCl, itllLI piCJ>J>^ * 


48 


50 , 


7 


35 


62 


y 


■41 


57 


2 


27 


59 


14 


39 


56 




J 2., Public relations 


'30 


65 


5 


"48 


44 




' 6 


57 


37 


17 


49 


34 


29 


54 


17 


13. Radio, TV.annpuncing 


10 


68 


22 


23 


51 




8 


45 


47 


»^ 


48 ' 


41- 


^ 13 


57\ 


30 


14. Radio,TV newsgafher. 


25 


' 63 


12 


■ 22 


65 


13 - 


21 


56* 


23 


25 


53 


22 


24 


60 


16 


15 Reporting 


95 


5 


0 


81 


19 




96 


2 


2 


89 


8' 


3 


90 


. 9. 


1' 


16. Specialized writing 
(editorials, features) , 


"91 


9 


0 

{ 


86 


14 


> 

0 


' 64 


30 


6 


4> 


54 


5 


75 


23 


2 


\ 1 7. Typography 


54 


45 


37 


51 


12 


34 


66 


0 


32 


60 


8 


42 


- 53 


5 
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